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utterance. When an intellectual or moral purpose gets in his 
way, he usually misses that perfect emotional fusion of content 
and expression which is poetry. 

But these are, after all, only the defects of his qualities. Mr. 
Noyes is by far the most promising of all the younger English 
poets, because of his vigor and variety, his freshness of per- 
sonality, and his ease of art. His career should be watched 
hopefully by all lovers of literature. We cannot now say what 
the future has in store for him; but it seems safe to predict that 
if any poet now writing is to inherit the mantle, it is he. 

Clayton Hamilton. 



GERARD DE NERVAL AND THE FRENCH SYMBOLISTS.* 

The unhappy German poet Gutzkow, who, after having tried 
suicide ineffectually, finally in a chloral stupor overturned his 
lamp and burned himself to death, wrote a somewhat too long 
novel, "Die Bitter vom Geist" ("The Knights of the Spirit"). 
In a certain sense the brief book of Mr. Symons with its studies 
of the symbolists might better wear that title, and whatever one 
may think of its doctrine, its charm of style and the interest of 
its contents will certainly recommend it. The strange group of 
literary figures there presented were for the most part dreamers 
of millennial dreams who failed altogether when brought aux 
prises with reality. Vagabonds of foot and mind they wandered 
through their century, and doubtless no movement and no epoch 
can show so pathetic an array of lives as are those of Gerard de 
Nerval, Villiers de l'Isle Adam, Arthur Rimbaud, Paul Verlaine 
and Jules Laforgue. They were convinced with that old pro- 
phetic Abbot, Joachim of Flora, that the Age of the Spirit was 
at hand. They belonged to that race which believes that those 
who lose their lives shall save them, and they found fame, as 
therefore most of them would have desired, posthumously. Ger- 
ard de Nerval is the spiritual father of French symbolism. It 
is now just a hundred years since he was born, and the publica- 
tion of a revised edition of Mr. Symons's book following closely 
upon the biography of Gerard by M. Ferrieres will possibly 

* " The Symbolist Movement in Literature." By Arthur Symons. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. " Gerard de Nerval " Par G. Ferri6res. Paris: 
Lemerre. 
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give a certain impetus to the study of a movement which has 
not yet found much favor on this side of the seas. 

The book of M. Ferrieres is evidently the book of a poet about 
a poet, and it is written with sympathy and understanding. It 
is not so much a study of the works of Gerard as it is a chronicle 
of those fairly rare interims in his life when his whereabouts and 
actions were known. 

Ge>ard Labrunie, for such was his baptismal name, may in a 
sense be said to have been born an orphan, for his parents left 
him when but an infant to follow the fortunes of Napoleon. 
The child was given over to relatives in the Valois, and he grew 
up therefore with but little care and less love, surrounded by the 
forests through which Louis XIV and Conde so often rode in 
that old-fashioned romantic country which had seen the loves 
of Henry IV and Gabrielle d'Estrees. Near by was Ermenon- 
ville where the aging Rousseau dreamed and died. It was this 
quiet corner of the world which Gerard was to call his home, and 
hither he often returned when weary of the outer noises. Here, 
too, he has laid the scene of one of his most perfect stories, 
" Sylvie" and here among the peasantry he gathered those poig- 
nant old folk-songs, two of which have come into English litera- 
ture through the translations of Bossetti. A dreaming lad, he 
was given the freedom of an uncle's library and made his thor- 
ough and lasting acquaintance with the literature of the mys- 
tic and the occult. For him the "Kabbala," Nostradamus, 
Cazotte and St.-Martin held the keys of spiritual freedom, 
and it is natural, therefore, that when still a boy of nineteen he 
should have turned eagerly to Goethe's " Faust " and have given 
his compatriots that splendid translation which Goethe in his 
last years read in preference to his own original. 

With this remarkable work Gerard stepped before the world 
in the heyday of the romantics. For the second time in its 
history the making of French literature had been turned over 
almost exclusively to young men. The golden age had dawned 
again. The cycle had been completed, and men were entering 
once more into la jeunesse du temps et le temps de la jeunesse. 
Even names dared not be prosaic, and the homely Gerard La- 
brunie became the poetic Gerard de Nerval. Yet while his ro- 
manticist friends with loud cries were demanding emancipation 
only from the dead hand of the past and the supposed tyranny 
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of the bourgeois, Gerard was quietly hunting his way to that 
beauty which is above time and to that realm of the spirit in 
which there is only freedom. 

He started now gradually to make his home in that other 
world in which everything is gained and nothing is lost, and with 
this begins the strange story of his own extraordinary romance. 
His child love, Adrienne, had entered a cloister and had died, 
but for Gerard, as for many mystics, there was a law of the 
conservation of energy in the spiritual world. He believed that 
his first love had been reincarnated in the person of Jenny Colon, 
an actress, in no sense spiritual, of the Variety stage. In vain 
his friends remonstrated with him and tried to break his illusion. 
What they told him of Jenny's rather interesting if unconven- 
tional past concerned him no more than what they might have 
told him of the Princesses of Elis or the Queen of Trebizond. 
Too timid to seek an interview, he watched his idol for a year 
across the golden haze of the footlights. Nor did nearer ac- 
quaintance seem to lessen the distance between them. They were 
two worlds apart. The bewildered Jenny, so accustomed to 
suitors, could yet not understand the lofty language of adoration. 
With unabated faith in his illusion for all his unsuceess, Ger- 
ard at last sets out for Italy, where he meets a charming English 
girl who " did pity him." Mr. Symons does not quite seem to 
understand that it is this beautiful rencontre after his hopeless 
love which lies behind the strange sonnets of " Les Chimeres." 
In them we see the beginnings of the symbolist movement in 
French poetry, the haunting new magic of Verlaine and all the 
manner of Mallarme. Without a knowledge of this story the 
sonnets become mere beautiful riddles, enigmas and logogriphs. 
But even with this clue certain of the poems will remain suf- 
ficiently unintelligible for those who are unwilling to admit with 
Schopenhauer that the so-called solid realities of the world are 
a mere " cerebral phantasmagoria." Conjuring with his two 
loves, Gerard de Nerval was creating a hymn to the beauty which 
he worshipped through them. The poet was not attempting to 
tell a story nor yet to lay bare his heart; he was attempting 
rather to give us the movements in his own spirit and soul. 

He returned from Italy, in Catullus's phrase, with cobwebs in 
his purse, but bringing with him nearly a car-load of carved 
Renaissance mantels. In his own beautiful words, "his brow 
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was still red with the kiss of the queen, and he had dreamed in 
the grotto where the siren swims." He was near madness. Jenny 
Colon had become for him now not only the reincarnate Adrienne, 
she was also the Queen of Sheba. Gerard's friends had always 
recognized that he was one of those who have that slant "ray 
of moonlight in their brains/' but when now one day they met 
him leading a lobster by a blue ribbon through the Place du 
Carrousel, because, as Gerard said, "he did not bark and knew 
the secrets of the sea," they felt it necessary to have him conveyed 
to the asylum of the famous alienist, Dr. Blanche. He remained 
there nearly a year, and the remainder of his life was spent 
alternately in such retreats or in travel, now an expedition into 
Egypt and Asia Minor, which he has so entertainingly described, 
or again a tramp, afoot and penniless, in the environs of Paris, 
or even occasionally in one of the outer countries of Europe. 

One of the successors of Icarus, living in a century disin- 
herited of its illusions, it had been his pleasant duty to create 
and live in his own world. In this world of his illusion he had 
come to be so much at home that to his friends in these last 
years he seemed almost an emissary from another. More and 
morehe had lost touch with what men call reality. He dreamed 
standing, and the flat calm of reality was to him the "dead 
water which the swan disdains." The world of dream, as he 
himself puts it, began to overflow into his life, and it is the 
story of this flooding of his life by dreams which he records in 
that marvellous recital of hallucination composed in the quieter 
intervals of his last period of mental disease, " Le Reve et la 
Vie: Aurelia." He would never admit his madness, and on his 
own insistence he was dismissed from the asylum of Dr. Blanche 
in the fall of 1854, manifestly uncured and unfitted for the 
world. That state of narcosis in which alone, according to 
Nietzsche, the artist creates, with Gerard was now perpetual. He 
had eaten drums and drunk cymbals, as they said at Eleusis. 

A lamentable death, however, was soon to close this life of 
whimsy and illumination. He eluded his friends and refused 
their offers of assistance and lodging. He was thinly clad, and 
his pockets were filled only with strange mementoes. After two 
winter days of blizzard he entered, long past midnight, into the 
poorest quarter of Paris and seems to have knocked at about 
three in the morning on the door of a two-sous lodging-house in 
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the Kue de la Vieille Lanterne. There was no response. He 
drew from his pocket a bit of ecru which he had exhibited to his 
friends as the girdle which Mme. de Maintenon had worn when 
she watched the performance of Kacine's " Esther " at St.-Cyr. 
Drawing this about his neck, he hanged himself to the grating, 
and was found by laborers in the morning with bis knees drawn 
iip and a great tame raven perched upon his shoulder. In hi3 
pocket was that record of his madness, the manuscript of 
" Aurelia," two sous and a passport for the Orient. What passed 
through the mind of the dream-besieged star-gazer in those last 
hours we do not know. Because of the character of the place 
there was for a time vague talk of assassination. We are in- 
clined to believe, however, what Dr. Blanche WTOte to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris before the funeral : " Gerard de Nerval hanged 
himself because he saw his madness face to face." 

It is the story of this man's life that we are given in the 
biography by M. Perrieres. It is excellently well written and 
reads like a novel. Now and then he has not quite succeeded 
in disentangling the truth from the old legend. In one case 
he quotes apparently verbatim a letter from Goethe to Gerard 
de Nerval. It has been quite conclusively proved (Goethe 
Jahrbuch, 1897) that Goethe never wrote this or any other let- 
ter to his translator. Gerard himself never mentioned it, and it 
is the pure fabrication of later hands. In the main, however, 
M. Perrieres has given us a sympathetic, sincere and interesting 
account of the known facts. 

Mr. Symons's book, on the contrary, is a critical interpretation, 
and nowhere has he penetrated more deeply into the spirit of 
a literature which he knows so well, and nowhere has he written 
with greater charm. His little studies are relevant and illumi- 
nating. We think he is wrong, however, when in his conclusion 
he attempts to fuse his pessimism and mysticism. The two, to 
be sure, often go hand in hand, but the pessimism which leads 
to mysticism is the pessimism of unfulfilled desire and not Mr. 
Symons's genre, which is the pessimism of satiety. We feel that 
his espousal of mysticism is, after all, momentary and half- 
hearted, a mere pis-aller. For him mystic beauty is not yet, in 
the words of one of Mr. Symons's late friends, " dressed like a 
bride illustrious with light." 

Christian Gauss. 



